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The second year of operation of Hilo High ScliO<;)i*s 
«School-Withiii-A-School" i[ SWS] program is evaluated in this paper.-^ 
Planning, training, and pjrogram implementation are described in the 
document. The following a're the results of the program: There was an 
improvement in' attendance among project students when compared to 
their record' in the previous year. There was improved achievement in 
basic acadeiaic areas such as communications, skills and math. There 
was a reduction in the over-all drop-out rate at Hilo High school, 
and there was more student participation in school and community 
activities. Among the recommendations made for the future are the 
following: An effor,t must be made to stabilire staf^xrig assignments; 
Serious consideration must be given to the type -orf personnel 
appointed to the staff; The 50 question student evaluation ) 
questionnaire or other similar instrument^ should be administered in 
September and in Ma,y to determine value phanges among Hilo High and 
SWS students. Finally procedures should' be implemented to improve the 
relationship between the SWS staff and the Hilo High School 
administration. (Author/AM) ^ 
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test a new approach, this program might not have been possible. 

Although it is still too early to measure any degree of substan- 
ft 

tive conclusions, the demonstration clearly defines the tasks ahead: 

1. The techniques of instruction as it was originally designed 
for thin .project need to be further tested and validated 
before any conclusions can be reached. 

2. The results, while impressive but Iricohclusive, are signifi- 
cant enough to merit further research and study on a wider 
and more scientific basis; and 

3. The innovative concepts applied to the educational program 
for low- achieving, problem-oriented students of this project 
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can be made applicable to other "normal'' students who find 
^ education Irrelevant and Hnchallenging.. 
The knowledge gained in this second year . of * operation will no 

doubt add much to. the refining of the program in the third year. 

» 

To this end, this Center stands ready and willing. 



Jack T.. Nagoshi 
Director 
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A REPORT " 

by Robert T. Omura, Project Consultant 
Assistant Director 

Social Welfare Development and Research Center , 
University of Hawaii 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

This evaluation climaxes the second year's operatdon*^ f or Hllo High 
School's "School-Within-A-School" Xhereafter' referred as SWS). program. 
It also marks the close of the first year of intervention services 
rendered b'y the Social Welfare Development and Research Center (former- 
ly Youth Development Center and hereafter referred as SWDRC.) 

The SWS program opened its second year in September, 1969 at a 
new location (former DOE District Superintendent's office located on 
Waianuenue Avenue just off the Hilo High School athletic field) with 
/fifteen students enrolled. Most of these students were carried over 
NfXQm--the previous year's SWS program located at the Hilo YWCA building. 

Mrs. Fumie Bonk returned to fill one of two instructor positions 
assigned to the program. In addition to her previous year's experi- 
ence she gained limited exposure to Behavior modification and indivi- 
dualized instruction skills prior to the school's opening, 

Fujio Taketa was appointed to fill a vacancy in the second instruc- 
tor position. David Swanson, , special education instructor at the High 
School was added to the staff at the beginning of the second semester. 

Head Counselor Herbert Zane coordinated referral and screening, 
activities at the High School. J . 

A. PLANNING 

Planning of the SWS program for 1969-70 and delineation of the 

. 6 
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SWDRC services was begun on September 1, 1969 during a meeting conducted 
at the office of District Superintendent Harry Chuck. A program opera- 
tional plan was developed by the SWS staff and the SWDRC. Refer to 
Appendix A - School-Within-A-School; A Plan for Re-Education . 



B. TRAINING <^ 

Monthly consultations between September, 1969 and May, 19.70 were 

conducted by the SWDRC. Training content included basic concepts of 

behavior modification, principles of learning, contingency, management 

* and observation and recording procedures.. 

In addition, the following resources were provided: ^ " 

October, 1969 - Mrs. Barbara Sloggett - Research Assistant, SWDRC 
Miss Katie Goold -Specialist, SWDRC 

October, 1969 - Dr. Hill M. Walker, Assistant Professor 

Dept. of Special Education, University of Oregon 

February, 1970. - Mrs. Barbara Sloggett - Research Assistant, SWDRC 
Kfcinneth Kobuke - Inr actions Manager, Kailua 
Intermediate School lOP Project 

A sixteen hour orientation workshop on behavior 
modification techniques was conducted for Hawaii 
District DOE personnel ;ind attended by approxi- 
mately 80 persons. Resources in addition to 
SWDRC personnel included Dr. Roland Tharp, Di- 
rector of Clinical Psychology - UH; Dr. Scott 
MacDonald, Community Psychology - UH; Dr. George 
Fargo, Special Education - U. of Washington; 
Kenneth Ling, Community Services Supervisor - 
Palama Settlement; and Charles Glenn, Coordinator 
Kailua Inter. School TOP Project. 

Mr. Zahe, Mrs. Bonk and Mr.' Taketa visited Oahu schools demonstrating 

behavior modification techniques under the auspices of the SWDRC. 

C. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION • 
1. Physical Facilities 
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The physical facilities were arranged and .structured'^:ti accord 
with plans specif ied in Appendix A.* Some mi.Gor modifications 
to the floor plan were made, 
2. Instructional Progrdm . 

Mrs\ Bonk served as' the Instructions Manager and began imple- 
menting individually prescribed self-instructional programs* 
During the second semest^r^ David Swanson functioned as the 
supervisor of the mastery or work-study iafea of SWS while 
Mrs. Bojik continued to provide diagnostic, prescri\{tive and 
instructional planning services. Also during the second se- 
mester, ^ames Hockstaff, a Senior education major from the 
University o^ Hawaii - Hilo Campus, assisted with the produc- 
tion of instructional materials. 
\ 3. Behavior Modification 

As Activities Coordinator, Fujio Taketa implemented a token 
economy system within the SWS. Mr. Taketa also provided ins- / 
tructional management assistance and arranged for a number of 
high strength activities throughout the year. 
D. RESULTS 

Fr om the point of view of a scientific analysis of any demonstra- 
tion program, it is always highly desirable to obtain precise data 
under specific control situation. This, however, is not entirely pos- 
sible in an operational/demonstration program such as the Hilo High 
School SWS program. 

It 

The specific reasons for not placing a demand on the collection, 
of data from the SWS staff were 1) although it was the second year^f 

8 
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operatioii for SWS it was first with the application of behavior modi- 
fication Mthodology; 2) the staff needed time to learn the new tech-* 

niques; 3) the shortage Of adi^quate nelp to compile and record data. 

^ • 

Despite these short costings some Information was made available. 

The results of the 1969-70 SWS program aire based on data collected 
an,d collated by the-SWS staff. 

On the basis of the stated behavior objectives (refer to Appendix 
A, Page 2) the following results were achieved: 
1, Improvement of at^tendance records 



Seventeen (17) students were enrolled in the SWS for a minimum pf 

thirty eight (38) school days and a maximum _of one hundred thirty 

six (136) school days betweten October 27, 1969 and April 7, 1970, 

These students were enrolled at Hilo felgh School's regular classes 
for the balance of the school year. 

At Hilo HS At^ SWS 

a. Total No. of student days ^V* 1,589 . 1,369 

b. Student days present 1,059 1,115 

1) % of attended days 66.65% 8f.45% 

■ 2) improvement , in attendance at +14.80% 
SWS , 

c. >No, days students were tardy 269 158 

1) % of days tardy 11.54% 

2) reduction of tardiness at SWS - 5.39% 



k 



Six (6) students were enrolled at SWS 


for both school 


years, 1968- 


69 and 1969-70. Theise six students Improved in attendance as fol- 


lows; SWS 

1968-69 


SWS 
1969-70 


Dif f erence 
Score 


a. % of days present at SWS 86,20% 


93.43% 


+7.23% 


% of days tardy at SWS 12.42% 


5.43% 


-6.99% 



Summary: - . ' > 

Six (6) students improved their attendance by more* than 20%. 
15 of the 17 students enrolled for at least 21 weeks improved their 
attendance at the SWS as compared to their attendance record at 
Hilo High School. The range included the following: 

High - 45% Improvement in attenda^nce 
Low - 2% improvement in attendance 
Mfean - 16.75& lmprovemej:\t in attendance 

Two students decreased their attendance rate w:\ile at SWS with scores 

of -14% and -16% respectively. • 

2. Improved achievement in basic academic areas such as communica- 
tion skills and math. 
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Reading: Twenty eight (28) students wer.e pre and post tested - 

With the Gates (19^5) Reading Survey, Form I upon entry 
into the^SWS program and during May, 1970. The follow- 
iilg results were obtained: 

a. i6 students (57. 2%) improved at a 7:ate faster than nor- 
mal. .3631 for SWS'to .11 mean 

b. 1 studeftt (3.6%) •I'mproved at a normal rate. ' ^ 

.11 for SWS to .11 mean ' ^ 

c. 5 students (17.8%) improved at a*rate less than normal. 

a 

.06 for SWS to .11 mean - 

d. 3 students (10.7%) made no improvements. 

.00 for SWS to .11 mean ^ 

e. 3 students (10.7%) scored at a lower level at second 
testing. ^ j 

-.20 for SWS to .11 mean I 

Mean rate of academic improvement per month per student: 
.2007 SWS, \ - - • 

" - Mean rate of normal improvement per month per student 
at SWS: .11 

.(De*cimals in "fractions of academic grade level improved 
per month of school year for average student".) 



EKLC 
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Mathematical Twenty five (25) s^tudents were pre and post tested 
with an un-named mathematics test. The tests were 
administered upbn entry into the SWS program and 
again in May, 1970, . . 

a. ' 12 students (48%) increased their scores for an 
average increase of 22% per student. 

b. 6 students (24%) made no improvements in their 
scoreL^ between the first and second mathematics tests 



/ 



c. 7 students (28%) decreased their scores for an aver- 
age decrease of 10.8% per student. 



3. The reduction of an overall drop-out rate at Hilo High School, 
No' data on th^overall drop-out rate at Hilo High School were 
provided for this report. However data on the students at SWS in- 
dicated the following: 



SWS 1968-69 SWS 1-969-70 



a. 


Total enrollment 


41 




42 


b. 


No., of students retained in SWS. 


22 


(53.7%) 


■ 33 <78.6%) 


c. 


No, of students not retained in SWS 


19 


(46.3%) 


9 (21.4%) 




1) transferred to other schools 


2 


(4.9%) 


3 (7.1%) 




2) officially dropped 


15 


(36.5%) 


6 (14.3%) 




3) dropped for ''health" reasons 
• 


2 


(4.9%) 


\ 0* 

\ 

\ 




♦Females oh maternity leave 









continuedv>^.to respond to self- 
instructional programs pre- 
pared by the SWS. 

Note: Most of the official drops* were recorded during the first 
aemester of che school year» 
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4. More active participation In school and community activities. 

- So-Cwiled "non-academic" activities vjere scheduled \hroughout 
the year, some of the more desirable actj-vltles b^lng' placed on con- 
tlngency. The token economy established for the progfram afforded the 
students /Opportunities to "earn", participation privileges. 
A schedule of the major activities Included the following: 



September 



17 . Visited Hllo Motors and KjLtagawa & Cq. (boys) 

18. .Visitation, to Nanlloa Hotel (girls) 

23. ....... * .Lecture on Family Court & Probation by a probation 

^ ^ officer . 

October 



•1... Cosmetic "Make7Up" Demonstration (girls) 

24 Excursion to Kalapana and Queen *8 Bath by the 

students* who have earned enough points for this pri- 
vilege. 

29 Lecttire on "Family Planning" by a. public health 

nurse. 

November - . . , 



3 Lecture on rock and roll music and poetry by a 

UHHC professor- \ 

4. ...Lecture and demonstration on State Fish and Game by 

fish and gamejwarden. 

5..«. Fpllov^up discussion on family planning by the public 

^ health nurse. 
19 .Lecture by a traffic officer on the niles anid regu- 
lations on driving and traffic safety. 

December ^ 



10 ....Aloha shir:;: pattern cutting demonstration by a 

University Extension agent, (girls) ^ - 

18..;. SWS "Open House" and Christmas Party. 



April 



4 Students participated In the Merry Monarch Parable. 

(won 3rd place trophy) 

15..... Field trip to"Kona; City of Refuge and Kahaluu Beach. 



One of the basic characteristics of the SWS student is his general 
alienation from the regular school. Thrijughout the year, although 
a number of students succeeded academically and socially at SWS, they 
indicated little desire to returri| to the regular classroom. Grad- 
ual phasing-out of successful students was attempted and the follow- 
ing figures show comparative results in this effort: 



a, -Total enrollment - SW6 ' 

b. No. students returned to 
regular classes - full 
time ^ 

» No» students returned to 
regular classes - part 
time 




1968-69 , 
41 
3(7.3%) 




3(7.1%) 



) 
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A 50 question questionnaire to survey student attitudes towards 
the school, family and themselves was developed and administered 
by Herbert Zane of the counseling staff. SWS students were Includ- 
ed In the original survey conducted* in early May* A revised and 
abbreviated twenty-two (22) question survey was conducted In late 



May on SWS students only. The SWS student responses are as follows^ 



1 EtO 


NO 




1 




07 

\Jf9 


1 

X . 


X {^cL. oxuiig wcxx wxun ouner ouuQcnuo . 


XX/o 


07 /o 


^ . 


X UIlXTi^y LllclL. oCnOUX Xo . XXKc <l pxXoUlK. 




QL7 


J . 


X T T^ qV^ twto t.t ot* a o ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ft t.tV^ at* a ' A o T* A 1 ^ no 

X wxsn wc wcxcn u xxvxng wncxc wc axe xxvxuj^. 


XXfo 


oy /9 


A 


Q/^Vii^i^l ^a iinT>1oa a^sn l~ 

OltfllUUX xo UilUXCd OCULl L. . 


D / ^ 




C 

r • 


X en J J J xcaaxng . 


o 




0 . 


X r^ca>Q wxunouL. anyone ncivxnjg uo uexx uitr' uu xcau . 


1 nn7 


f\7. 


7 
/ . 


X XcciX UIloL. CdUCctUXUIl Xo XmpUX UctliL. . 


- .u^ - - 


1 nny 

XUKJA 


Q 

— o* 


T *l rvl^ ^V^o^ ^Aa/^V^AY*a ov*a n/^^ ^n^Av*Aaf*A/i 4 ^ tti a 

- X xnxiriv- una w- u&acncxo are nut. xnucxcoueo xu„.uic* 


100% 


0% 


9. 


My teachers are helpful when I need help. 


94% 


6% 


10. 


I have a desire to make myself successful; 


72% 


28% 


11. 


School and school activities mean something to me. 


■ 94% 


6% 


15. 


I wish I were In elementary school again. 


0% 


100% 


16. 


I think school Is useless. 


33% 


67% 


17. 


I am frequently (often) absent or tardy to school. 


83% 


17% 


18. 


I feel th^t teachers like me. 


72% 


28% 


19. 


I like to go to school. 


100% 


0%' 


20. 


People like me. 


11% 


89% 


21. 


I learned much In the regular school. 


100% 


0% 


22. 


I learned much In the School-Wlthln-A-School. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 

1. Improvement of attendance records 

It Is obvious that the overall attendance rate among SWS 
students Improved when compared to their record from the pre- 
vious year and their pre and post SWS enrollment of the cur- 
rent year. Since no control group data Is available. It Is 
difficult to assess the significance of the SWS student's 
Improvement In school attendance. 

Although Individual attendance records were maintained, 
this Information was not Included In the current report. An 
analysis of Individual attendance records would probably have 
indicated that the absentee and tardiness rates were higher 
at the beginning of the school year or during the early weeks 
of a new enrollee. ^ sentee rates would probably have been 
high at the end of the school year also. 

Poor attendance early in the program year may have re- 
suited from-uncertaint-les of the newly applied behavior mod 1- 

ication technology. Poor attendance rates among school alien- 
ated students is a major characteristic. Until the student 
- began to understand the operations of the SWS program, he, 
in all probability, B^ay have been absent more often than pre- 
sent. \ 

Poor attendance at the end of the school year is a common 
occurrence among high school students. A comparative analysis 
of attendance rates among the regular school students may 
verify this assumption. 

16 
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I. 

Improved achievement lii basic academic arear such as communi- 
cations, skills and math.. 

Opce agdln, the results of the reading and math achieve- 
ment scores of the SWS students are Impressive and. Indicate 
that most of the students benefitted from the academic empha- 
sle cf the SWS program. However, the lack of a control group 
once again limits the significance of the students' achieve- 
ment. 

A point to be considered In the results of the scores 
from the Gates Reading Survey Is the mean rate of normal Im- 
provement per month pe* student at SWS* If It can be assumed 
that the typical SWS student was not making -any significant 
achievement In reading while attending regular classes (enter- 
ing level reading placement scores for Indlvldval students 
will verify this) then any achievement at SWS can be consi- 
dered a meaningful gain. 

A comparative— analysls-of -reading— achievement- rates-among — 

all students at HI lo High School should be very Interesting. 

The employment of precision teaching techniques, as It Is 
being demonstrated by the SWDRC at other schools, should pro- 
vide for more precise on-going assessment attd re-programmlng 
of students encountering difficulties In their academic develop- 
ment. 

The reduction of an over-all drop-out rate at Hllo High School. 

Comparisons of drop-out rates within the ^SWS program In 
1968-69 and 1969-70 Indicate a significant Improvement during 
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the second year. Because no figures are available for the 
entire high school It is not possible » once again ^ to assess 
the significance of the SWS's efforts. 

Since there are other special programa for special stu- 
dents at Hilo High School, it may be noteworthy to begin a 
systematic recording procedure togeuable a study of the cosh- 
parative effectiveness of the various programs to retain stu- 
dents in school. 

4. More active participation in school and community activities* 
There is no doubt that the SWS program provld'ed its stu- 

dehts with many opportunii:jLes to actively engage in school- 

\ ■ .: * „ 

and \ommunity activities. The significance of the SWS pro- 
gram's efforts is that the students "eameid" the privilege 
to participate in many of the activities. When the students 
had to. earn their privileges, it further provided them with 
the opportunity to place a value on participation in such 



activities. (Refer to Appendix C, E,"P & J) 



A SUMMARY OP RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. An effort must be male to stabilize the staffing assignntnts 
to SWS. The 50% and^two-thirda staff changeover in the first 
and second years respecttvely contributes little to assuring 
qualitative improvement to the. SWS program. l^/?»t;ause of the 
^anticipated appointment of new staff tn Septtader,. 1^70 ^ it 
is recommended' that plans for an expanded SWS program be tem^ 
porarily curtailed untli personnel assignments are stabilized. 
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2. Related to the above Is a recommendation that serious consi- 
deration be given to the type of personnel appointed to the 

SWS staff, l^ecause of the nature of the SWS program staff 

assigned to the program must be aware of and committed to 

I 

the dally workload responsibilities. The State DOE should 

\, ■ . 

consider speclal\ compensation rates for personnel assigned 



to programs such ^as the SWS. ^ 



3. Every attempt should be made to secure data £rc5ta other pro- 
grams and activities at Hi lo High School in order that a ^\ 
comparative analysis of SWS's achievements can be made. 

4. The 50 question student evaluation questionnaire or any 
other similar Instrument should be administered in September 
and May to determine comparative value changes among Hllo 
High and SWS students. 

5. As stated elsewhere, precision teaching procedures should be 

implemented in ordier to improve the academic and non-academic 

J ■ ■■ ' ' ■■ 

behavioral managanent procedures at SWS. 

The 1969-70 s taf f _of : SWS exhlbi;ted__excelleat_mp,tivatioa_and.-ef£ort_ 



to develop personal skills in operating the current program. . Their 
concern for the achievement and success of their students lis re- 
flected in the results of the student evaluation questionnaire and 

\ 

in the newspaper articles displayed in Append.lx E & F. It is hopeid 
that Fujio Taketa will be afforded the opportunity to return to 
SWS upon completion of his advanced studies^ . ^ 

•r 

Most of the significant suggestions for program improvcsment are 
contained in subjective evaluations and* recommendations submitted 
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bythe SWS staff. (Refer to Appendix B, C & D.) The evaluation 
submitted by David Swanson perhaps best sumnarlzes most of the 
SWDRC'b observations and analysis. Mr, Swanson^s departure from 
Hilo is a loss for the SWS program. Mr. Swanson's evaluation fol- 
lows: 



David C. Swanson 
June, 1970 

\- ■ . • 

Although I have been working within ,the staff of the School- 
Wlthln-A-School for only the past three and one half months, I have 
been able to make some observations of the school* s^foundatlons and 
processes. I have noted the Interactions between the teaching 
staff » and the staff and students » the students themselves, and the 
relatl^fiships between the School-Withln-A- School, Hilo High School, 
and^tfonmunlty organizations. The follofwing are my personal impres- 
sions regarding the present status and future needs of this progrtun. 

Commendations £ 

A) That the Scbool-Wlthln-A-School is financially supported from 

d 

fupds outside the immediate jurisdiction of Hilo High School* 
~ The basic premise~upoh^whi'c^^ — 
it cajci give more and better education to a select number of students 
than can the complex of Hilo High School. To be effective In this 
endeavor the School-Within-A-Schpol must maintain Independence and 
autonomy from the regulations, decisions, and general approach of 
the high school management. Financial self --management is the first 
and major step to understanding'* the dynamics of the program. 

B) That the School-Withiri-A-School is -located near but not on the 
campus of Hilo High School. 

This directly contributes to the students' emotional association 
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wlth the student body, permits students to readily participate In the 
lunch program and activity periods, and provides proximity for those 
School-Wlthln-A-School students who are also enrolled In high school 
classes. The most noticeable effect upon the students Is that they 
do not feel alienated or ostracized from the central school. This 
greatly contributes to their eventual re-orlentatlon back Into the 
regular school environment. 

C) That the School-Wlthln-A-School Is organized and managed through 
creative and dynamic leadership. ^ . • 

Mrs. Bonk Is outspoken In her efforts, and a natural leader. 
That the School-Wlttvln-A-School has benefited from the clarification 
and strength she has given to the program is unquestionable. Against 
misunderstanding, unawareness, and inconsistent impressions of the 
school's efforts, Mrs. Bonk has helped the school find increasing 
success. 

D) That the good working relationship of the teaching staff has pro- 
. vlded the program with creative and broad efforts. \:: 



Although differences of opinion have existed, these have benefi- 
cially brought greater experience and understanding to the program. 
While each staff member has contributed his own individual talents 
for the good of the students and development of the students' Indivl-* 
dual abilities, so also has each member contributed to the whole. 
Reflection, discussion, and disagreement have been coupled with honesty 
and responsibility to bring the ^program greater insight and^understand-. 
ing. The School-Wlthln-A-School has benefitted from a definite con^>le~ 
mentation of professfbhal abilities and inter-staff exchange of ideas. 
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E) That^the School-Within-A-School can effectively utilize the re- 



I abilities - 

Such materials are individualized according to the precise acar 
demic level of each student. This maintains high interest and cons- 
tant challenge for the student, and gives the program efficiency- 
Each student upon entering the School-Within-A-School is assigned 
appropriate academic* tasks pro^aram^d to his individual level and 
increasing in complexity b]^ small increment steps which can easily 
be grasped. That this metnW of instruction is used so thoroughly 
and effectively speaks well for the program and it's organization- 

F) That a general understanding aQd acceptance of the School-^7ithin- 
A-School is becoming more widespread in the community. 

Communication is good between the teaching staff and community 
organizations and agencies. With this communication comes the ne-.. ' 
cessary support and cooperation necessary for the continued progress 
of the school. Good leadership and understanding of the local commu- 
nity give the program'greater depth and a strong future base. 

G) That a well-defined system of token reinforcement backed by tangi- 
ble rewards has been developed by Mrs. Bonk. 

^ This gives the program a concrete foundation upon which to' chal- 
lenge the studeij^^s to do more anid better work. The process oi earn- 
ing and spendingjpoints in accordance with the behavioral and academic 
tasks completed and the privileges granted provides the students with 
continuous ^interest and self-established pride in themselves. This 
system has been created on the basis of behavior modification and 



sources and techniques of programmed materials to meet the- students' 
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"learning theory and permits the students to accept responsibility 
for. the quantity and quality of work accomplished- Not only does 
this system stimulate greater effort on the part of students, but 
it also provides the staff with more time and energy to plan, super- 
vise, and give individuals greater personal attention- The organi- 
zational strategy of reward and punishment developed this year are 
the roots from which a still more dynamic methodology should arise. 
The groundwork for an excellent system of management and control has 
been firmly laid by tha creative implementation of this approach, 
H) That outside activities permit the students to take more respon- 
sibility and adopt broader horizons- 

That the students' use the facilities of the armory, that they go 
on excursions, that they actively participate in community 'parades , 
and that several of them have part-time jobs, all contribute to their 
understanding and development- Such involvement and responsible 
leadership that these activities help create cannot be learned through 
either books or classroom discussions - 



Recommendations: 

A) That there should be a. greater separation of the power for disci- 
plinary authority between the high school/ and the* School-Within-A- 

School- ' ' ' J . 

The School-Within-A-School can achieve greater Individual success 

" " - ■■ ■ ■ ^ ~' ' Y ' • ■ . . , 

with students because the School-Withln-A-School program operates 



un 



der different techniques and, principles of methodology. The learn- 



ing' theory utilized at the Sphool-Within-A7School is based on indivi- 
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dual planning and careful, systematic structuring of the student's 
environment. The moment the auspices of high school disciplinary 
authority breaks into the network of behavioral modification at the 
School-Within-A-School, the effect of t\ik work there is reduced. 
Both systems cannot operate on the same students at the same time. 
Even if a student has broken a high school rule while on the high 
school campus, he should' be punished in a manner which will effect 
his behavior change most effectively. The reason that the students, 
are at the School-Within-A-School rather than the high school is 
because the high school has failed in terminating the inappropriate 
behavior of these students. To continue with this less advantageous 
approach ndtronly hurts the student Is progress, but greatly diminishes 
the success of the S'chool-Within-A-ichool as a whole. Those students* 
in the School-Wd.thin-A-Schopl must remain under the' complete juris- 
diction of the management of the 'School-Withi^-^^RSc^ as those 
of the high school must^ remain under^ the ^rptective guidance of the 
high 'school. 

B). That ther.ei.is...a_.need f or...grea.ter^._commuriicatlon and inter-staffs 

consistency. ^ 

Small program changes regarding the approaches and discipline used 
by the staff have not always been' adequately discussed before Imple- 
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mentation. On several occasions there was not sufficient knowledge, 
under standi!^, or acceptance of what was thought to have been the 
natural course of direction. This has resulted in.some confusion 
and back-tracking. As a corollary of this, the inter-staff consis- 
tency of the specific approach to requilrements for students, includ- 
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ing both behavioral and academic, were not always unanimous. Wfiile 
it is necessary that e^ch student be treated differently, it is de- 
trimental that groups^ of students be so treated,. There should be 
one basic approach used by all the 4taf f throughout the year. 

■ C) That a mpre^ fundamervtal awareness of .what are rewards and punish- 
ments be found, < 

The understanding that everything a teacher does leaves every , 
sTu3"Grri^with a motivating (either positive or negative) impression 
should be clear. It has often happened that while purporting to; 

.punish a student with rtegative reinforcement, the staff was actually 
rew^i^d.ing him for the undesired behavior. The reverse is also true, 

•in that by "over-rewarding'I a student he becomes less interested , <. 
and more disenchanted in what he finds to be his requirements-. .jRather 
" than leaving ythe- student with ihcres/'^ed motivation, he was frequently 
left. with less interest than what hci started with. This seems to be~ 
most particularly true with the degree of firmness that was given. 
If a student could give a supporting argument, then a compromise would 
usually be given. As a result, the students gained more authority 
and indifference to the demands of the staff. Punishments should be 
as impersonal as possible, while rewards should be as empatfhetic as 

• humanly possible . Were this taken advantage of more, the academic- 
and behavioral progress of the students could be significantly greater 
D) That more and better facilities are 'desperately needed. 

The noise level through the building is too great for either ade- 
quate study;; or management, and is evident' throughout the day. The 

bare, wooden floors and thin walls approximate an echo chamber for 
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noise and confusion. Since the attention span and day-by-day moods" 
''I 

of the students vary greatly, there is a need for opportunity to work 

^Ns • 

on different tasks at the same time. This is not possible under the 

i 

present] ci»rcumstances, Wh^n two students find it impossible to re- 
main quiet, then so9n everyone is drawn away^ f rom studying. Sepa- 

'rate, specifically designated areas for specific tasks should be made, 
each one a unity in itself. Approximately 20 minutjes more study time 
could ,be made per student per Hay if the level of distraction could 
be kept at a minimum. To do this, more space is eSiJtjntial. The 
study area with individual alcoves should be as far distant from the 
lounging area as possible, the office should be kept apart from :he 
normal student traffic, and artistic and musical activities'^'shix/ld 
be removed from all other tasks. Without this extra space the level 
of achievement will, all other conditions being perfected, level off 
to an academic plateau well below what is actually possible. 
E) xHat the staff itself continues not to be a permanent one contri- 
butes to the prolonged lack of basic_j.nternal consistency and depth. 
There's an old adage rhat says "if you want to do something good, 

^^en do it right in the f^rst place." This is not to say that those 
who first l\egan the S'chool-Within-A-School program, did not do so cor- 
rectly, but that the program as a whole, has suffered because of the 
tur-nover in personnel. Good, thoroughly qualified, and dedicated 
personnel who know what they are getting into and who sincerely hope 
to remain with the program several years should bo hired. The success 
of the program depends upon the staff, and the staff must necessarily 
depend upon one another. It is a very difficult achievement to once 
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get a program such as this moving along efficiently and in a well 

f 

organized manner. Unless a full staff of knowledgeable personnel are 
first f^und, development of -the program will continue to be at a slower 
pace' than necessary. Such development is built from year to year. 
All hiring of personnel (whether professional or p^ra-prof essional) 
must first be discussed and agreed upon by the staff already there. 
Team teaching is difficult enough in any program, and unless the team 
is complementary the program development and organization will suffer 
the loss. Giving students the right amoi^nt and complexity of work'^^^J^ 
takes intelligence and training, but getting the students motivated^^ 
to actually d£ the work is an art, 

F) That more para-prof essioual help is definitely needed. 

Several hours each day are taken from the professional instructor 
to do work which could be just as adequately ,performed by less skilled 
personnel, '^Such. tasks as correcting assignments and tests, the re- 
cording of the points, taking of attendance, production of instructi^s 
al aides, supervising physical education activities, and the basic pre- 
paration of future, projects could all be done by non-professionals. 
This would leave more time for the staff to work with special indivi- ' 
duals, have better control of the rewards and punishments given, talk 
with the students individually about t^heir difficulties, create more 
dynamic social activities for the students, discuss the successes 
and failures of the program and what can be done about them, and accu- 
rately pin-point each other's accomplishments and mistakes. More 
para-professional help would not only save the teaching staff from 
buay-work and detail, but would greatly clarify the progress and di- 
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rection of the program and permit more creative challenges to be 
presented to the students. For every fifteen students, one competent 
professional and one para-professional are needed to meet the demands 
f the students. 

G) That more specific and rewarding reinforcement for special stu- 
dents be found. 

While the program as practiced can succeed with most students, 
it does not succeed with them all. This is not the fault of the stu- 
dent, but to the discredit of the system. Some students are gust V 
not sufficiently "turned on" by the possibility of earning ppints. 
^{^oVvthese students more tangible 'rewards should be offered, however 
subtly. The greatest source of reward is positive social r.einforce- 
ment, and this could be used to a greater extent. Before this might 
begin to be effective, however, a few .practical (however bribing) 
rewards must be offered. Every student is at a different level of 
reward" fulfillment, and it is the job of the staff to discover and 
then use that specific set of rewards for each individual. If the 
reward is great eiiough, any student will do what he is asked to do. 
he successfully accomplishes the tasks, the reward can be lessened 

o 

with an equally positive response from the student. All education is 
a form of bribery. ' The studenlt studies because he knows he is going 
to get something for doing it. This may be a good job, a college 
degree, mo.re money at a job, social praise, good grades, and so on. 
For those students not sufficiently rewarded by the possibility of 
these events, then something more immediate and tangible must be of- 
fered.. Other reinforcers must be u^ed. Every student will do the 
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work if he feels it's worthwhile for him to do so, and the School- 
Within-A-School ^hould make greater use c5f this fact. 

H) That "more activities should be given the students. 

The early morning hours are best for engaging in academic study, 
while late morning is best for less formal activity. Such, activity ^ 
could be movies, listening to tapes, discussions ,''*or leisure reading, 
^^he afternoons should be, set aside solely for purposes of physical ed- 
ucation, music classes, art classes, shop classes, or part-time work, 
'^lore participatory activities need to be scheduled for these students 
in the afternoons. At this time the student . wants and needs to exert 
himself, and to control and channel this outward enthusiasm works to 
the benefit of the academic program. Outside activities should be 
scheduled, each systematically structured to thfeir patterned goal. 
This would give the professional staff more time for preparation and 
planning, while permitting the students to deceive a broader range of / 
interests that they cannot satisfy within the classroom itself. 

I) That th^sdetached counselors are hurting as much as helping the 
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work of the School-With^h-A-School . \^ 

What they do .(i.e., counsel ■ through a traditionally analytic ori- 
entation) is very good and a benefit to the students and staff of the 
School-WitKin-A-School. How they go about doing it, however, is de- 
trimental to the School-Within-A-School. Only too often the punished 
or rejected student (and slight punishment in the form of mild per- 
sonal rejection is the most useful) flees to the detached counselors 
for moral support and personal- -.strength. They serve the same function 
of giving the student unnecessary support that the high school does for 
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giving him unnecessary discipline. Inter-personal or social problems 
should always be talked out and understood, but the students should 
not have the freedom of running to their favorite counselor whenever 
they feel hurt. If a student feels he has a need to talk to one of 
the >aitached counselors, then it stands to reason that he must have 
a gx^gjb enough reason so that he is able to schedule such a conference 
at l^ast one day In advance, or certainly wait until the school day • 
is completed. There is a high correlation between those students who 
are punished (through either social or tangible deprivation) and 
those who most of£en seek a counselor's attention. And, more often 
than not, this impulse of theirs is on an immediate basis. The coun- 
selors are necessary to the School-WitXin--^-School program, and their 
work is commendable, but their influence upon the everyday lives of 
the studen^ must not be detrimental to the work of the School-Within- 
A-ScSool. Strangely enough, a "necessary" or "confidential" confer- 
ence with a counselor during academic hours becomes far less urgent 
once school is over for the day. In all events, the students of the 
School-Within-A-School mu^ remain under the environmental control of 
this school's staff — or'^tr^ing to re-shape their environment becomes 
useless. The students, at the high school cr with the detached coun-~" 
selors, must not be permitted to have a way "<nit" of their controlled 
environment. U 

J) That the amount of progress made by the students of the School- 
Within-A-School is not adequately measured or contrasted with the pro- 
gress of other students. 

A more complete battery of standardized tests should be given 
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each student as he enters the program and then again at the end of 
the school year. A standardized test for reading comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, and speed should be. given, along with appropriate tests in 
mathematics. In addition to this, interest and/or personality tests 
sl>ould be given to the student at the same timS. The rate of pJogres 
cannot be known unless it is adequately measured. The results of 
these tests should be recorded^compared , and analyzed for each 
school year. More study should be made to determine why some methods 
succeed yifK^ome students, and others c^o^not. A permanent file of 
al^ such te^^ should be maintained and periodically reviewed. 
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Introduction 



The School^Wlthln-^-&^^^ as SWS Pro-am) 



was started during the 1968-69 school year because of d general concern 
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and recognition that certain students at Hilo High Sghopl needed an 

< • • , ■ '' ' 

education program geared to their special needs; These were students 
from relatively disadvantaged cultural environments who had divergent 
characteristics of personality which were at the extreme of ^a ttormal 
distribution curve, (I.e. - ability, social skills, motivation, appearance^ 



basic academic skills, etc.). 

The Intent of the. program was to bring about more meaningful behavlora! 
attltudinal and value changes toward school and education. 



The rationale of the program proposal for 1969-70 Is based upon the 
need for a continuous preventive approach within the present school 
organization. This will be att^ted through the tn?)lementation of a 
special curriculum which will be^designed to meet the observed needs of 
disadvantaged youngster^. This program td.ll be adapted to student abilit5^^ 
^ interest, motivation, orientation, social customs and patterns of their 
society. It is expected that this: itpuld not only retain the fiftudec^s? in 
the school environment to provide for a minimum high school education, but 



also that this will provide them an opportunity to experience successful 

academic achievement. 

Goals 

This program will attempt "^to bring about .more^ meaningful behavioral, 
attltudinal, and value changes toward school and the education process; 
and to reduce further alienation from the regular school. 
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Obiectlva^ ' 

d , ■ , ..„ ■ ■ ■ ^ ;■ - - 

•The «chl«v«mtnt of tbm ptQ^m goals wlU be Maaured by the f oUow- 
log specific objectives^ \ 

!• iBproveBsnt of the etCendsiice records. 
"^2. inproved achlevensnt inSi^alc^acsdealc areas such as conBwnlcatloh 
skills and math. 

3« The reduction of an overall drop«*out rate at Bilo High School* 

^ " .J ' ■ ' 

k. Hore active participation in school 'and ccnmunity activities. 

- . ^ " . : ..... ..... . . 



The SUS Frogram-will acconmodate at any one tlaie a maximum of 30 male 



and female fctudents from the 10 th, 11th, and 12th grades at Hilo High 
School. These students viU be charactet^sed by: 
1. Poor attendance records 

2 J Poor academic achievements, but nofi-ttasslC^ mentally retarded 
3. A history of disciplinary incidents 

ti 

Program Description ^ Sumnary 
1. Name: 

Scho6l-Within-A-School (Hawaii Hui High-name, selected by the students 




cl^ the i968-»69 class.) 



2. Location: ^ 

DOE building former off ices of District staff 
450 Walanuenue Avenue 
Hilo, Hawaii Wio / 
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Referral & Selection Criteria 

Students will be referred for possible placement in the SWS program by 
cUssroom teachers^ Referrals will be made to t^ie respective counselors 
of-ffllQ HigK^School whj> will in tu r n channel their reconpendationa to 

^ 

the Head «5bunaelor of the School . Ref errala-wni be baaed on the fol- 
lowing-criteria: 

a. students in grades 10, 11 and 12 

b. students who exhibit poor academic achievement - b^t not classified 

/ /' ■ ■ _ 

as mentally retarded / 

c. students who exhibit a high frequency of defid^t or deviant beha- 
vlor vlf^ » hist ory of disciplinary in cidents. 



d. students who have compiled a poor attendance record - minimum of 

20 "days "rtsence". ""^ """ ""^ 7 -^ • " "^^ 

After a student has been recommended for the program by the Head Coun- 
selor, an interview with the student will be b^ld to give the student 
an opportunity to choose enrollment In the SWS program. The student 
interview procedure will' indtide school administration officials, coun- 
selors and staff of the SWS and the student's parents. 
Orientation 

Students, upon selection into the SWS pi^ogram will be provided an orien- 
tation to the program by the Activities Coordinator. During this period 

tTie studeflt wilt learn -about - 

assignments and the token economy system established for the SWS. 
Initial academic and social behavioral assessments will be made by the 
staff. 

Instructional Assessment and Placement 

The basic underlying premise of the Instructional program in the academic 
and social behavioral areas is PrnpramBlng for Success. The assessment 
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or identification proceos must provide information which can be used to 
determine the actual current level of performance for each student. 
Available commercial placement and diagnostic devices as mbLI as teacher- 
made tests will be used to determine appropriate placement for the 
students. |' . 

Emphasis on the academic programming will be initially placed on basic 
reading skills and comprehension. Mathematics » writing and other academic 
subject areas will be programmed appropriately after reading activities 
have been programmed for all students In the Sl-TS program. 
Prescribed Instructional Materials used by the student will meet two 
Important criteria: 

a. it will ber at the achievanent level of the user student so^that it 
is sufficiently challenging but not bo difficult as to frustrate , his 
efforts and lead to repeated failure or so easy as to bore him. 

b. its content will be of hijgh interest to the student. 

When commercially prepared materials are not available, it will be 
necessary to produce teacher-made materials in order to meet the sped- - 
fic individual needs of each student. 

A system of gradual approximations to both academic and social behavioral 
objectives will be practiced in order that each successive improvement 
may be appropriately rewarded and solidified. 

Student responses to the prescribed instructional program will serve as 
cues to the instructional staff. Positive responses will indicate ade- 
quate programming. Negative responses will indicate the necessity to 
re-evaluate and revise the student's progrtna. 

Re-assessment, re-diagnosis and the prescription of the academic aAitS 
social behavioral tasks will be;^ a continuous and inter-related pvocma, 
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£ S 

The frequency of these events will be determined by the observed res- 
ponses of each student* / 
Instructional Strategies 

The SWS program will feature self-Instruction or self-teiachlng and 
Independent-study as the basls-^or-learning_aciya_e^ 

skills . This is eophaslEed because of tte follw reasons s — 

a. It meets the criteria for a highly individualized learning program 
and Is economical when compared to th^a cost of tutoring or small 
group Instruction • 

b. it provides for self-pacing without pressure by teacher or tutor. 

c. it provides an opportunity for behavior r both appropriate and inap- 
^Tf?pr±^^^--^^^^-^'^^'^^-^'^^ th ereby providing the instruc- 

tional staff an opportunity to reassess and represcribe the program 
when necessary. ^ . ^ ^ _ ^ 

d. it begins a conditioning process for self -motivation to seek, inquire, 
study and learn which is Important in later life after school re- 

^ quirements are completed. ^ 

e. it avoids student-teacher confrontations on single learning items 
and permits the student to "save-face" when he encounters a difficult 
tasjc or problem. 

f. It provides a setting for a positive built-in student initiated 
student-teacher interaction, a phenomenon that is rare for youths in 

^ thlsncategoryl ^^"^ : — 

Tutoring, when utilized » will be limited to the dyadic (1 1) or 
triadlc (1 to 1 to 1) models wherein students help each other. Such 
instructional models prcxvide the student tutor opportunities to review 
and strengthen previously learned sklUs while helping the student 
being tutored to acquire new skills. 
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Academic and social behavior skills will be specified by task asslBtunents 
which the student may choose to perform. Appropriate consequences will 
be provided for each task with heavier emphasis on positive reinforce- ^ 
ments. This will require the development of a token economy system 
within the SWS setting. The opportunity for choices in performing or 
noT^erf orming the a cconbiqr system will 

facilitate the Implementation of a self-motivational element in this 
program. 

Meaningful extrinsic reinforcements are prc>vided essentijally to develop 
or shape new behavioral responses. The frequency of reinforcement from 
continuous to intermittent will be gradually "thinned" or "faded" with 
l:he-palrlng-af-more-acceptable-&tandard-extrinsic reinforcers such as; 
grades and social rewards including praises, acceptance and approval. 
It-will not be possible to ob^^^^ intrinsic reinforcements 

but behaviors such as increased rate of academic out-put, successful 
achievement, in academic and social -tasks, and competitive responses will 
indicate achievement of these rewards. 

A basic supposition to be considered is that if the student does not 
learn. It Is the fault of the Instructional staff or the procedures, or 
the learning materials or the relnf Orcets or the reinforcing schedule 
and not the fault of the student . This supposition will force Voser 
examination of all facets in the program. 
. ReTea^er^P^^ 

U^lizing the principles of successive approximations, students In the 
SWS program vjill be phased-out on a gradual step-by-step basis. Criteria 
for the iniliation of this process will include but rot be limited to the 



following : 
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a. a minimum of a 100% Improvement over baseline of student's school 
I attendance record 

b. Improved achievement (or minimum performance level In at least 
one subject area) 

c. Increased participation In school and community activities 

d. demonstrated ability to generalize and*vithhold gratifications. 



A case conf ere^ SWS staff, the student counselor and 

the receivlng^^teacherCs) of the regular class will meet to determine the 
pha8e--out ^ched^e and recycling of the student into the regular school 
curriculum. The school counselor will maintain follow-up services ^d 
make necessary reports back to the S!7S staff. 

Students who achieve success in attending one regular class will be 
programmed to attend other regular classes. The ST-JS will maintain cm 
"open-door" policy on all students during the , phase-out process. Tl^is 
latter practice will provide the student an opportunity to "fall-back" 
gracefully whenever he finds the confrontations of regular class attend- 
ance too severe . 

ilLttendance in regular classes will be entirely voluntary. Any absence 
iErom assigned classes and the SWS during that period will be considered 
a "class-cut". 

Students for whom a return to regular classes is not deemed appropriate ^ 
will be programmed for a vocational release from Hllo High School. These 
Students will be provided opportunities to develop work behaviors such 
W regular and"^^^ 

and fixed interval reinforcement schedule. 

Students who fall to respond to the SWS program by non-attendance at 
school or work will be carried until the end of the school year. During; 
this pferiod the SWS staff will continue to exert every effort to bring 
the student back li;ito the program. 
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Students will, not generally be eicpelled for Infractions of traditional 
school behavior rules and regulations as long as they are enrolled In the 
SWS* program. Students may» however » be suspended If they fall to abide 
by the terms of the Initial agreement (or contract) enabling them to 
enroll In the SWS program. 
9. Instructional Content 

Emphasis of the SWS program will be cm the learning of appropriate and 
acceptable academic and social behaylor skills. Activities and tasks In 
the academic area will provide an opportunity for the student to Increase 
his academic performance level. Activities and tasks In the behavioral 
area will provide the student an opportunity to behave or responds The 
observed levels of behaviors or responses will determine the content of 
his learning activities and ta^sks. (i.e. Ij a student exhibits substan- 
tial difficulty in attending school, the first task assigned and recog- 
nized will be for regular and prompt attendance; or 2] a student exhibits 
difficulty in achieving success In tUe area of reading skills » the first 
assigned task will include drills and exercises in which he can succeed 
and followed by initial recognition for completion and secondly for 
accuracy.) 

The use* of self-instructi^maT or automated instructional materials — 

which gives inmiedlate recognition for correct responses — will provide 

for built-in reinforcement and individualized instruction. The program 

« 

design will provide for continuous development and Improvement of the 
instructional program stressing individual diagtiosis» individual plaxmlng, 
individual Implementation^ Individual evaluation and subsequent replanning 
^The program will attempt to provide opportunities for educational* oc- 
cupatlonal and cultural needs of the students by providing a much wider 
variety of real and visual experiences through study trips and excursions 
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that are placed on contingency for appropriate taak performance and 
achievement. 

A variety of self -instruction^ hardware such aa tape recorders » language 
masters » view scopes and other devices will supplement indepen<lent seat 
work and group participation activities. 

Students of the SWS program will be physically separated off campus but 
will initially attend and participate in extra curricular activities of 
their choice 9 within the comprehensive high school program. 
Experiences from the previous year's program confirmed Gallimore and 
' Howard's analysis that the typical ethnic group represented in the SIJS 
program respond effectively to an extrinsic motivational system aild are 
further characterized by their positive responses to peer pressure » af- 
filiation and avoidance of social disapproval; These observations sug- 
gest that much classroom activity can be channeled through group projects 
with group reinforcements that are placed on contingency for appropriate 
manifestations and group behaviors. A token reinforcement system with 
group rewards will be Implemented for this purpose. 
10. InstructlvOnal Procedure 

After a studeut la assessed and programmed for specific behavioral 

obj actives » he will be provided with a kit containing automated inatruc- 

tional materials and a list of behavioral tasks. 

The student will be directed to the instructional center to perform his 
choices of tasks. If the student chooses not to study » he will be direc- 
ted to a "free bench*' area where a non-reinforcing (including attention) 
sittiation will be maintained. 

Ab the student responds to the various taak requirements in the instruc- 
tional center » he is essentially studying and teachl^ himself with guid- 

* '■ • 

* Dr. Ronald Gallimore, Psychologiat , and Dr. Allan Howard, Aatiiropologist, 
of the Blahop Museum and the University of Ravaii 

4^ • > . 
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ance and auparvlslon frcxa the staff. Whenever the student requires the 
assistance In clarlflcatlon^pr Interpretation of an assigned task, he will 
Initiate student- teacher conferences (outside study area to minimise dis- 
tractions to opher students) to obtain the necessary help. Student Ini- 
tiated student- teacher conferences will also provide opportunities for 
evaluation of cooq>leted work (Innedlate correction of unit tasks, tests, 
etc.), recognise and aware appropriate reinforcements, review subsequent 
activities the student may undertake and other pertinent matter. 

An attempt will be made to hold stiident- teacher conferences "each day, 
generally at the beginning and/or at the close of the academic day. 
During such student Initiated conferences, negotiations for earned or 
bonus points may be discussed and determined, \ 
11 • Contingencies 

The principles of learning theory particularly those applicable to 
operant psychology will be utilized Inf a systematic and consistent manner. 
Initially students* responses will be reinforced socially through verbal 
praises (positive reinforcement) and Ignoring (non- reinforcement or ex- 
tinction). Averslve reinforcements will be avoided and utilized only 
Vlth the approval of the program consultlants. Negative telnforcements 
be utilized only to shape certain desirable avoidance behaviors* 
When it becomes difficult to elicit desirable responses, meaningful 
extrinsic reinforcers (token system) will be applied. This wlll.necessl- 
tate the development of a tok,en economy. 

Token reinforcers (points) will be presented for the following 
earned behaviors: 

a. desirable school attendance record 

b, completion of behavioral tasks 

c, achievement of acad&nic tasks 

d. 90% or better performance in unit or suonary tests may merit 
special bonus reinforcements. 

mc . / . 43 
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The tokens^. (points) may be "cashed" for various privileges 
Including the following: 

a. part-'tlme job opportunities (and subsequent pre-vbcatlonal/ 

training prograinnlng) which may Include enrollment In t^i^ln* 

school NYC program and other special work training stations 

In the coiominlty* _ 
b« participation In regular school activities and fecial events 

on the main campus 

c* participate in regular school classes 

/ , 

d. lounge use and all the Additional reinforcements and privileges 
Indentifled with lounge usage 

e. off-campus privileges (during lunch hour) 

f. special group events » putings^ field trips^ and projects 
related to the programmed curriculum. 

Schedule 

The time element in this proposed program will be flexible to pro- 
vide each student sufficient time to manifest desirable behaviors. 

The morning period (between 8 a.m» and 12 noon) will be devoted 
essentially to work-study behaviors. The student may choose from a 
variety of behavioral tasks including independent and group activities. 

The afternoon period will be set aside for non-academic behavioral 
tasks such as those specified in the contingency listing. 

If a student chooses^he may perform academic tasks all day. If he 
chooses not to perform any tasks all day, no reinforcement of any kind 
will be awarded. No student will be forced to perform any behavioral 
tasks assigned to him. No student should be permitted to enjoy any 
privileges (or other reinforcers) if he chooses not to perform any 
assigned tasks. In essence » no work - no pay. 
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13. Staffing 

I Two full-time teachers will be assigned to operate the program. Two 

additional teacher aides wlij be required to assist with the various 
activities. 

a. Instructions Mavnaccer 

• One full-time teacher, the Instructions Manager, will serve 
as the program coordinator and will be responsible to the 
school principal for general operations of the SWS program. 
The Instructions Manager will also be responsible for the 
^^Instructional functions of the program. 
Examples of dutiec are as follows: 

1) Coordinate varloua phascn of project . 

2) Establish and supervise staff assign-ncnts nnd coordinate 
behavior development activities 

3) Diagnose and plan ^nstructional program for every student 

4) Surveys, assesses Wnd obtains (or vhen not available — 
develops and produceV) specific instructional and testing 

materials - 

5) Develops alternative instructional strategies and tech- 
niques based on individual student appraisals 

6) Provides direct instruction when necessary 

7) Helo establish diagnostic placement and data keeping 
' forms. 

b. Activities Coordinator 

The Activities Coordinator position will be filled by one 
full-time staff member. Although the requirements of this 
position could Include all non-academic activities related 
to the SWS program, due to llndtatlon of staff positions,^ the 
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incumbent will provide additional assistance in the academic 
- area related to group inatnictional activities. 
Escanples of duties: 

1) Coordinate part-time job contracts within the community 
including Jobs on campus * 

2) Develop 9 coordinate and maintain the referral, selection 
and follov-up procedures with the regular school counsel- 
ing and instructional^ Wtaff. 

1 

3) Provide direct instruc^on to students as necessary and 
assist with student study supervision 

4) Coordinate student and parent orientation 

5) Plans and conducts group instructional sessions in con*- 
sultation with other staff members 

6) Coordinates contingency management activities of the SWS 
program ^ 

7) Maintains record keeping system for each student 

8) Plan t coordinate » and conduct pre-vocational training 
activities 

9) Assist Instructions Manager in other related tasks. 
Physical Facilities 

's. 

The physical facilities or the learning environient for the SWS 
program will be designed and structured to compensate for the students 
academic and social behavioral deficits and to reinforce their learn- 
ing behaviors. The facilicies must be viewed as prosthetic devices to 

{] 

help establish, support, provide necessary cues, and maintain appropri 

ate learning behaviors* / . 

One area or center of the SWS facility will provide for appropri- 
ate study behaviors to occur independently. This setting will provide. 
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for high concentratloa of study effort » nlnlmum opportunity for any 
social Interaction Including teacher^-pupll conferencing/counseling. 

A second area will be established for group Instructional acti- 
vities'' lncl\idlng a conference and discussion area* 

A third area will serve as the control area where the staff will 
Issue materials 9 provide one to one direction and assistance and other 
related functions. 

A fourth area will serve as a place where -'free time" may be 
expended. Entrance to and use of various privileges In this area will 
be contingent on appropriate behavioral achievements. This area will 
also provide for appropriate social Interaction to occur. 

A fifth area will provide for "tlme--out" or the "free bench" 
where no reinforcing event of any kind will occur. Irrelevant behav- 
Ipts, except those privileges on contingency , In this area will be 
completely Ignored. 
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Appendix- B 
Staff Evaluation 



Fumie Bonk 
June, 1970 

Robert T. Omura, the consultant to the School-Within-A School 
program for the school year on behavior modification techniques 
,from the University of Hawaii, School of Social\Work, had requested 
that each member of the staff write a brief personal impression of 
the program. • . - - 

I have been with the program the first year of operation which 
was faced with many difficulties and frustrations among Vhe students 
and the staff. I think this came about because of its existential 
planning and practices./ I can honestly say that we had reached a 
milestone on this second year of operation for the following reasons: 
1. We had met the same objectives which were stated for the 

first year but had developed a more clearly defined approach 
which had given the program a firmer structure and direction 
using the combination of behavior mqdification techniques 
and' 'individualized self- instruction. This system provided 
a "built-in system counseling" to bring about changes in 
behavioV. W/ith this system, students were able to'- quanti- 
tatively account for their progress in academic and behaviora 



tasks. The earning of points to obtain token rewards for 
reinforcement (positive) became meaningful to the students 
because it was quantitatively accountable, consistent, and 
fair. Motivation meant to some students, work if you can 
get something] for it. The more immediate and tangible the 
rewards, production increased. As the school year progres- 
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sed, with good teacher- student relationships established, 
many students performed with less extrinsic rewards, or 
placed less importance to extrinsic and valued more intrinsic 
rewards. During the last quarter, we experimented with five 
students by placing them on an honor system^^ , 
them from the point system. They worked out^very successfully 
I halve noticed a marked improvement in the care and pride of 
the building compared to the previous year. When we were 
located in the basement of the YWCA building -the students 
were destructive and abusive. I believe that if students 
are' given a more pleasant and attractive environment they 
would respond positively. The proximity of the SWS to the 
Eoain campus helped the students to be a part of the high 
school. I have no doubt that proper physical environment 
creates the kind of behavior desired. The use of carrels 
facilitated desired academic and study behaviors, minimiz- 
ing unnecessary disruptions. Students who had not attended 
classes at the high school campus, some of them for a Whole 
quarter would sit at these carrels for a stretch of an hour 
and even three hours with a few short breaks for relief. 
The physical division of various activities was very re- 
ceptive to the students. \ Clearly designated activity areas 
provided clear-cut expectations. I think that students 
with multiple problems feel more secure when activities 

,^ ■ ■ r' ' 
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are precisely defined, things are spelled out explicitly, 
lessons are planned step by step, directions are simple, 
and^ changes are made slowly. 

The use of stud^:\t 'pa^ i>:i^fc contracts served to facilitate^ 

better consiunicatiaa with parents, expl^ilned the student *s 

expectations clearly, and placed some of the responsibility 

upon the parents. " 

The on- going monthly professional consultation by Mr. Omura 

kept the staff constantly open for criticism, new. ideas, 

and recommeiidatlons, which led to improvement in the operation, 

and the learning Increased. One example of this confrontation 

toolTplac^at thi^ — Mr-r Taketav 

the CO- teacher and I were over- burdened dally with checking 
over each of the twenty student's .five or more academic 
areas, and the bookkeeping of the points earned and spent. 
Mr. Omura recommended that these chores be handled by the 
students, which would serve two purposes: one, a learning 
experience *in self- management, and secondly the time madie 

available to^'t^achers so that we could- d±agno8e7--evaluatey 

and re-: assess the student -work more thoroughly and have 
some time for preparation. We took his suggestion and 
worked oujt a student self-managed bookkeeping system for 
academic and behavioral tasks wherein the students cor- 
rected their own work and did their own bookkeeping for 
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points earned and spent. Some studen^^ started to cheat 
because answers were ajvail^ble, but a control system was 
set up by scheduling progress tests for different subjects 
which Had to be passed for premium number of points. A 
stipulation that the students had to pass with 90% or 
better accuracy maihtaiTaed a high level of performance 
among the students. This at first seemed to be too high 
an expectation for the type of students who had faced so 
many failures previously, but to the contrary, students' 
found it to be fair and justifiable because they were not 
competing with another student or students, and the material 

they covered was withi n t heir ab ility le vel. Onge^_th^ . .„ 

students took hold of the idea of self- management and learned 
.the routine, it was most rewarding for staff as well as the 
students themselves < 
5. The in-servic^ training and workshops attended by the staff 
members contributed to the enrichment and continous refine- 
ment of the program as it progressed. As for the. rest of 
the staff team members, I have nothing but the highest 
regard for their patience, cooperation, understanding and good 
fellowship. The p;-ogram was a success only because we 
were able to stick together and work for the benefit of 
' the students. Everyone's professional strength, personal 
background and experiences, and each one's unique teaching 
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stylk* contributed to the enrichment , in the academic and the 
social dimensions of the program. A pbs.iti\Re team relation- 
ship not onLy enhanced and enriched the academic learning 
process, but |it also served to show' the students that 
adults can work harmoniously as a teSun even though we dif- 
fered ethnically, in personality, and at times differed in 
ideas and opinions. During the first semester, Mr. 'Taketa 
and I were the only two teachers assigned to twenty students. 
It was hectic, without aides, for two reasons. One was the 
need for smaller teacher- student ratio. < The other problem 

- ' i ■ 

was that Mr*; Taketa needed a period of orieistation to the^ 
program. His sincerity, honesty and faith, in ^the^stude^^^^^^ 
and the program helped us grow as the program proceeded. 
Fortunately, as the second semester conmenced additional 
staff members were assigned to our program. One was a 
student teacher, Jim Hockstaff , from the University of 
Hawaii Hilo^ Campus, who added new- academic dimensions by 
introducing the daily journal writing, serving a twofold 

purpose One, was__a„lesspn_in writ 

an opp6rtunity for students to release their "bottled-up" 
feelings, and also for some creative writing. Another 
major contribution by Jim was his production of taped 
reading lessons on the Checkered-Flag Settles Stories . 
Each story was accompanied with short progranmied questions 
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and answer keys. It was self-insturctional. He added back- 
grcmiiji music to his recording, which was improvised creatively 
to complement the story. The second additional teacher for 
the second semester was Dave Swanson. He was transferlred 

c 

from the main canq)us after discontinuing his Emotionally 
^ Disturbed students' class. He was an asset with a sound 

theoretical background in behavior modification and statistics.. 
\le conscientiously applied his kncjwledge of reinforcement 
/ theory obtaining some very interesting results. I wish to 
acknowledge him for all the statistical data that he compiled 
for attendance, reading and math tests'. Many of the program 
changes recocmnended by the^staff i« well described in Dave's ^ 
' personal evaluation.. ^ * - • ^ \_ 

6^ The attached IjLst of instructional material used for the 
' ^ school year, 1969-70 is self-explanatory. (See Appendix G) 
We' used more high interest, low vocabulary materials to 
which the s^tudents enthusiastically responded. 
7. Evaluation: I think we have met most of the criteria set 
in the proposal for an evaluation of the program.^ There 
are two exceptions: 1) the comparison of student attitudinal 
behavioral changes between the school years, 1968-69 and 
1969-70; and 2) the evaluation by the Hilo High School 
teachers. 

The data on attendance and the drop-out rate showed some 
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substantial decrease for this year compared to the previous 
year. For reading and math results, a significant increase 
of improvement resulted. The data on the number pf students 
returning to the high school showed a 2007. increase* 
A value- oriented student evaluation survey was given to 
the SWS students^ twice during the month of May. Originally, 
Mr. Herbert Zane, the Head Counselor at Hilo High School, 
developed a 50 question student evaluation questionnaire 
pertaining to student attitudes toward family and school 
life. He included 24 SWS student$ In^ the san^>le with 90 
Hawaiian Homes students and 90 "B" average students from 
the high school. The answers were brx)ken down into per- 
centages and compared. Some very interesting results were 
obtained. We were especially concerned with the questions 
pertaining to school. The SWS students strongly expressed 
a high interest toward school and education in general. 
These results disproved the common statements about school 
alienated youths as being negative toward school authorities 
and- schooling. Of course there were some percentage dif- 
ferences compared to the *'B" students but this was minimal. 
After reviewing the results from Mr. Zane's survey, the 
staff at SWS decided to use 20 'of the same questions re- 
lating to school and added two more other questions. 
21. I learned much in the regular school. 
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22. I learned much in the School- Within- A- School. 
We directed the SWS students to take the second survey, 
having in mind what they thought of school since they have j 
enrolled at SWS. Comparing tKfe two surveys taken by the 
SWS students, there was a substantial increase^^'iv a more 
positive attitude toward tl|^ SWS school. 
Recommendations ; 

1. ' To develop a hierarchy of the reward system; an honor system; . 

a^partial and complete point system to meet the varied develop- 
mental stages of students and a con'tinuous re- assessment of 

reinforcements and behavioral objectives. 

.( - 

! ' ■ . 

2. To u|tilize more accurate measuring instruments to assess 

observable attitudinal and behavioral changes. 

3. Diagnostic tests: 

Utilize a mo];e current and accurate reading test, which has 
a range ifrom third to 11th grade levels. 

4. The Sullivan Programmed Placement Math tests^ should be 
used instead o£ the teacher-made test which did not give 

/ Jenough dimension. 

5. A phase- out rate comparison study needs to be added to the 
general evaluation of the program. 

6. To develop and work toward a short and long-range progress 
contracts with students in the academic and behavioral taskt 
with specific objectives and goals specified. 
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Purchase and nake self- instructional listening skill material 
Prepare lessons to meet these needs for the students who seem 
to focus well on assignments using earphones and tapes. 
A greater effort needs to be placed in obtaining work 
placement job slots for our students. Fridays should be 
scheduled as an activity day contingent on the students' 
completion of their week's assignment. They can participate 
in the following activities: 

Music education, sewing, ar<|:, part- time work. Bonus 
rewards should be awarded to those who study instead of 
play on this day. 

There is an urgent need of better communication within the 
high school to coordinate many of the special programs. 
There should be a school committee formulated to meet 
periodically to evaluate the students' progress and the 
possible phasing out of some to regular classes. There 
is also a need for someone to provide follow up services 
on the returning students. 

I cannot emphasize the importance of stressing the need for 
paraprof essionals to relieve the teachers so that more time 
can be spent with the students concerning specific problems, 
in smaller groups, and more time for preparation. 
In order to maintain continuous success of the SWS program 

it is most essential to have a team of competent, and a 

p 

well- trained teaching staff. 
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Staff Evaluation 

Pujio Taketa 
June, 1970 

This has been my first experience (hopefully not my last) in 
a teaching situation which involved a concept that was^ totally un-,- 
familiar and negative to me. It is only now that I can fully 
appreciate and understand much of what we were experimenting 
with. ' My highly negative and skeptical attitudes toward behavior 
modification were changed through Mr. Omura's and Mrs. Bonk's 
patience and tolerance throughout the initial months of the 
program. 

The general success of this program lies in two factors. 
First, the leader of the program and secondly with the selection 
of self- instructional materials to meet the individual needs for 
the students' success in learning. Mrs. Bonk's continuation in 
this program for the second year made it possible to obtain addi- 
tional and varied selection of instructional materials. Also, 
her coinpassion and sincere efforts in working with these students 
made it that much more meaningful and successful--as the students 
referred to her as groovy" . 

As the Activity Coordinator of the program, my primary res- 
ponsibilities were to contact different agencies in the' community 
for support, arranging for excursions and speakers j and making 
periodic home visits. Due to the lack of classroom para-profes- 
sional help, much of my time was spent in instpictional duties. 

The following is a list of agencies and their help given 
during the school year: 
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1. The Parks and Recreation Dapartnent of the County of Hwall 
at Hilo Armory Center made their facilities available to us 
for physical education act:^vities, (such as ping pong, 
volleyball, basketball, billiard, etc.) and their use. of 
the kiln for our ceramic goods. 

Wednesdays and Fridays, were designated as activity days 

and most of the students took advantage of the facilities 

•> • , . ... 

and activities at t^^ 

r 

2 . The Division of Vocatiunal Rehabilitation State Department 
of Social Services made an attempt to get enqploymfent place- 
ment for some' of our students but they were unable to secure 
any' such assignment. Hopefully, greater efforts next school 
y6ar will be exerted . to place some of our students on part- 
time on-the-job training. 

3. ~ihe DivlsioQ 'of~PuMrc~W^tare Deti^rtment -Qf-Socia-l" Services — 

and the Family Court, Third Circuit both worked closely with 
me concerning the atudents within their jurisdictions. 

4. Home, visits played a very important role in the effort to 
bring the parents to uxiderstand their children's school 
life. This also gave the teachers a better understanding 
of the style life of the students. 

Recomaienda tions : 

1. My understanding when I accepted this position was that my 
role was to be a couiiselor- te^:cher, but in a co- teacher 
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status with Mrs. Bonk. I believe It to be a fallacy to think 
that It was possible for us to operate effectively on an equal 
basis. -I would recoamend that unless both teachers are quali- 
fied and equally knowledgeable In the practice theory, one 
should assume the role of leadership. I believe that "team- " 
teaching" Is possible with a leader or a coordinator In 
charge and be accountable for the program. 

Both Mrs . Bonk and_ Lwere^giv«n_titleR~of-teacher-counselor 

for this program.- For this type of program, It Is very 
crucial that all participating school ~and support service 
personnel be familiar with the practice theory in order 
that a minimum degree of consistency is maintained. 
The activity coordinator should, if possible, make at 
least one home visit every quarter. I personally feel that 

_ is jyery. relnf o^^ ..the student and encouragement for 

parents and myself. Personal contact is very rewarding. 
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Staff Evaluation 

James Hockstaff (student teacher) 
May; 1970 

During the past four months I have been assigned as a student 
teacher to the "School-Within-A-Schoal" program of IJilo High School. 
I am most grateful for the guidance and experience provided by this 
opportunity. In my per^nal estimation, this program is higSfy 
successful for several reasons. Schbol-Within-A-School, or S.W. S. 
as it is commonly called, provides students who have had a history 
of truancy and delinquency with aiv environment, of acceptance and . 
tolerance, two things these students need most. Consequently they 
often openly praise thC; program and often try to get their friends 
into it. 

"An^SeT^lmportSit^ 
instruction which provides appropriate instruction for each student' 
individual level of capacity and achievement. Although I was skep- 
tical about the underlying philosophy of behavior modification when 
I first arrived, I realize, now, that it works in no uncertain 
terms. It works very simply because it is based on reinforcing 
desired behavior by praise sH^Ljaterial reward. Behavior modifica- 
tion has done what the traditional methods have failed to do, namely 
to provide the necessary motivation to want to learn and to put but 
the necessary effort to succeed. 
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The success of the program is due to a la?rge extent to the 
patience and perseverance of the instructors, Mr. Taketa, Mr» 
Swanson, and Mrs. Bonk. Their constant self-evaluation and desire- 
to help the students has made them highly respected by tbe students* 
who could not be reached by so many others* AlJ/of these elements 
put together contribute to what I feel is one of the most progress- 
ive and unique programs for high school students existing today. 
, There are several factors, however, which could d6\much to 
^improve the overall effectiveness of the program: More money must 
be allocated to provide better instructional materials; these 
students vastly need some kind of practical vocational program; at 
the present time it is quite crowded and I hope better facilities 
can be provided. If the school administration can become more 

■ ■■■ ■ ' ' 'X 

sympathetic with the program and more confident in i^s success, I 
am sure a vast improvement would be seen. This pbogxam simply cannot 
be effective if more and more students are crammed together. A 
small ratio of students to teachers must be maintained if this 
program is to continue to be successful. 
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Hilo's School 




-Howoii Tribui»«'H»foid, Thundoy, 0*Mmb«r 18,^69 . 



Students ShowhtglMarked Pro 



^7 JIM ROOD 
Wlvisitdh±ing? 
' Is it tte MifQl subjects? 
The new pdnt system? 
The blend of flezflde scfaocd 
hours with part time woriir 
A mixture of all of ttiese? 
Whatever the answer, Hilo 
High's *'8cliool%ltiiiiwhschool" 
is showing signs of rsaUjr 
moving in this, its second year. 

Perhaps it's partly because it 
has a new locatioiMhe M 
Ijepartment of Education 
district office at 480 
Waianuemie Ave. 
Last year, quartered in the 
YWCA basement, tiie students 
had it scTeasy, willi physical 
music and art pretty mudi on 
their own, they came dragging 
in. 

Attendance iras a real 
problem. 
Not so t his ye ar; 
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**I have picked up in reading, . 
and it helps me a lot,'' said 
Francisco San Jose, who also is 
musical and artistic. 

'*It's a good program— just as 
good as the other (main) 
campus, evoi a little better," 
Pranciscd added. 

"I uaad to loaf all the time." 
recalled Eunice Apdo. ^"Iliis 
year they are giving us WOTt I 
like the re ading, ^plhg, matfi 
and sewing, 

**I hope k> attend tech school 
nest and take up (hotel) front 
office." 

Harvey Remmers is working 
up ^ome plans, too/ 

have improved in reading 
and math," said Barvsyl '1* 
hope this will eqidp me better. 
When Igetout, I wantto join fihe 
Army." 

A couple of **vwy capable" 
h^s frm another Island attend 
the scfaod whik staying faerv 
with tbtir gr an ^p aw its. They 
**shoaM be^ prtpareil for 
c oUaate", 0 bkM Mrs._Fteit 



Bonk, ^Sa^i:i^m^ihidbod 
instmctioas nuDuigv. 

None of ttie n boys abd she 
girls attending the uiiusual 
school' program ''^fdn time" 
(from 8 a jn. to 1:55 pjn.) has a 
shortage of constructive things 
to do and learn. 

"We find many -sopbgmof es 
and Juniors need remedial woric 
in Ute bade ddOs," said Mrs. 
Bonk. '*Their reading tests 
show an inq)rpvenient om last 
year," she added directly. 

ESnery we^, Ae and ac-' 
tivities coordinator Fujio 
Taketa Mor a schedule for 
each student, BIrs. Bonk said- 
They keep Monday, Tbesday 
and TlBvsday as sttt4y days f or 
all WednesAy and Friday are 
activity days— for working on 
art, physical ed 'or sewing, for 
hearing speakers or for going on 
excursions to add to the young 
peoples^Bcnerahknowtedgerr — 

It's all part of a planned 
"behavior modification" for tiie 
students' boiefit^ 

One b^gr idio cama io ttie 
schoca said he was iai|resfMl 
only in playing the alnldie and 
music, Mrs. Boidc reeaOed. So 
be was aObwed the first hour to 
play. Tben tbe' tiiaf was cut 
down to half an hoir. Now the 
yottfh has startled wtiOi mith and 
developmental reading, and 
sometimes iriays ft»iiEBfCfiiy a 
short while. The same te^ has 
designed the Santa Gtes wUcfa 
greets the stalaAtsind visitors 
on the front door, Bonk 
noted; 

Anotiier b<^ had a difinite 
reading problem. Perfbntting 
m the siztfa' grade level, he 
' needed some liigh4ntefest low* 
vocabidaiy work with iriiich to | 
iitqiirol^ fiSs instrudsfs ot^ [ 
tained short, concise artUea I 
wtA storiM ftr«i|i;T Sdelict^| 
Itaearch AaM!lates,,Inl., and ) 
197 fidtkcitfobal Dtti^ It^ '] 
Grplier ^ iMttb rtloiiSil ^Cihg^j 



These cpvered tofit9 like 
*'HKMen Treasure la The 
Oceui", '"Grapes Into RMbs", 
**How Mttdi Of Jazs Qnae 
From Africa?" and "The 
Deadly Ogaret" AD studesti 
have, found theae interesttog. 
They readily answer reading 
cheek questions, said Mrs., 
BonL, 

**We're starting Bander's 
Digest durt ,8tori« in the 
second semester," lim added. 

"V^ery direct" co^taeatkml 
sex education also is presented. 
Moira Tanska, a piMc bedth 
raim from JUur ^nakiIa Catnic. 

hu i^iown film ikipBt taBdng 
about fandly plannbg and 
controL 

VTbe sbidents ask very bi- 
telligent questions"^ Mrs. Bonk 
recalled. 

Audior^i^ materials have 
bel» used for a gamut of school- 
within*a-scbT»drnnrer^ 
raagttt frsm "SgMMn" to 
Right to Differ", from 
"Problems of a Orowing 
pQciilatai" to "So Whtt Is 
m^V' ' ■ ^ -J^cl- 
/And for musical students, 
tiiere are provisions to tape 
tlMfr own creations and play * 
tiiem bick. Two boys do thi8| 
freqoently in the "s-w-s"L 



gresis 



are.gtm for aewrU 
tUngs at tiie s chaa l ba ving a 
good attnwiance racordt Mpt 

COOh 



: scoMtifM par ^eesf orlMtter on 
nd^ff^Rmmi^ (Ibe 
Ksl bivwes iMiQB poiatB.) 
. ySaebasiigisnsitt Is worth so . 
inaqy.>rinb^*^ oiAtned Jofan 
Bedk, aiixa: dtafiriet olBoe 
*Wr^6ittiite^w»h±fl< 
tiie program. 'fWnii these, they 
csn bay privOsgBL? 

Sanpto prMkps are part- 
time Job opportdnttiaa^jtteli as 
witbtt»lMciMttlfa^(|£wbood 



Yeath 

tupatiOB In replar 
acttiities, dassai and spsdal 

events on the main .campss; 
lounge use and breaksfbr coBte 
time; off<ampus rights during 
tiie lundi hour, and group 
events such as fldd trips.. 

— ^'If you wantto sO* wittiflie: 
group, jrou have to have a few 
points," . Beck commented^ 
"Last year, a cot^le of people 
dragging tiieir feet codd upset 
the program. Now tfaey baviB the 
effcN^, of sore thumbs. Ibe 
othenFask, in effect, *Why don't 
you fish or cut bait?' " 

Actually, points arie pretfy' 
basic. A student cannot go in- 
definitely witiMMt doing tiie 
tilings which earn points. If be 
does, be is wamM. Continued 
faihnre to do ttie right 0iin0i 
finds tiie sbident oot of flie 



'prognuts: ~ 
Also demanding regularity— 
' in ' contrast to school 

flezibUity-are the "work 

sUttons". 
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MODERN ART-ftMd<c>SM tmOim wp 
one M Us modem art oMtkm at HQo fflfb 
Schoors ichool-withlMhickMl at tkf old 
Dcpartmcfit of Edncatka dklrict (Mee on 
Wabumcniie Aveone. 11ds .: W0it lad other 
achievements of the 17 falMtme aad tm pait- 
time stadests at "S*W-8" win be shona at a 
* speeial opca hoose for invited gneits today from 



f to 19:38 aJB. Jota Bock, aa ""aatnach 
sdor^ with distridt DOB I olBee, ipys thsit 
"geseraOsr ^raWi^, tMn is |M percent fan- 
pmrement'' in the MfftcM icfaool's effec M vegcas 
flds year* Dis ca isl oa s are onder way to tiy to 
pahsesbme of thie stadentsbaA into the main 
itrfsm of retsolar scho^ daases« 

-T-HPhoto. 
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What time does the President get through work and go 
home? 

; Nobody knows, U.S. Rep. Patsy Mink told several Hilo boys 

and glrb in Hilo Friday morning. 
The President works in his hwne in Washington and simply 

goes from one part of the buUding to another when he gets 

through, the congresswoman explained. 
• It was a typical query at. the friendly quiz session betweai 

Mrs. Mink and the studoits at Hilo High's "schooLwithi^a- 
^ school" (S-W-S) on Walanuenue Avenue below the high sdiooL 
Mrs. Mink was m hand to get an Idea of the effectiveness of 

the pilot school for alienated students. And, after a slow start,; 

the students found the visit a chancy to jeam more about the 

lady legislator. , t j «.t 

(The school-^thlM-school, Hilo Reading Chnic and HUo 

j ChUd Development Center, all of which Mrs. Mink also toured, 

f are partially supported by Federal funds.) ; 

^ Showing interest in Washington goings on, school-withiifha- * 
schod boys and girls listened while Mrs. Mink answered one 
question after another — such as how often she sees the^- 

'President. 

She has seen him about three times in the past year, Mrs. 
Mink said. She would see him more, she explained, if they ucte 
of the same party. But most of the time, she consults with 
members of her own (Democratic) Party. 

Was . she married? Yes, she was. Her husband is a geologist 
who has his own company in Washingtcm. And they have an 1ft- 
year-old daughter. 

At another point the comely congresswoman sketched her 
own life, pointing out thai r- vas first a lawyer, then got into 
politics because she Im U many clients' problems came 
from laws that needed ; jig. 

As to her present job, i>aid, "I love it." As to what a 
person wants to be, she said, ''the sky's the limit.'^ If you set ^ 
your-mindhon-something, the wily one toJirait you isj?Ourself,,:_. 

she contended. , ui 

The students, in answer to her queries, reported favorably^ 
on their school, indicating that it's serving them pretty weU in 
its second year. One said "it's helping me", another that "it's 
teaching me responsibility", and another that "here they treat ^ 
you like an equal." Uter one commented that "there should be - 
more of this all over the Island." 

i While several students work part timfc, they noted that their 
"school" is making them ready to return to regular high 
school. ^- 
"Do you want to go back," Mrs. Mink asked one student. 

! "No," replied the boy. 

! "It's not going to work then, is it?" she commented. 

i To this, the boy said, "Y.eS." ; 

i Overlooking the discrepancy, Mrs. Mink pointed out that i 

1 "this will not be your pemi^nent home." 

i The "whole idea", she said, is "to make the regular school 

! better — better for you." 

1 "Nothing is perfect," Mrs. Mink declared. 

"The toughest thing to do is to learn to adjust," she 
elaborated. "We have to face life. I hope this program is 
1 helping you to understand that. If students find no value in it | 
! (the "s-w-s" program), students have no reason to go back to • 
i school." 

! Evaluation of the program, "Mrs. Mink explained, "is based • 
i upon what has happened in it to each one of you as in- 
idividuals." 
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MEETING THE STUDENTS-U J.. Rep, Paisy Mink chah projecti partially sapported by Federal fundi. He itgdenti alio 
cinilly bat porpoKfoUywItliHIlo High <'kM^^ plini their vitltorffithqnestioiu. 

Friday in one of her three visils to Hllo ediicitlonal (SeeSiory,Pageg,) -T-BPhoto. 



- Appendix G 

y 

INSTR T' CTIONAL MATERIALS 
1969-70 



Reading 

• Checkered-Flag- Series 

Motts Basic Language Skills 

Reading Thinking skills— Grade levels 3, 4, 5, & 6, > 

Reader Digest Skill Builders levels 3-7 

Sullivan Remedial Reading Program levels. 1-1-8 

Groliers Reading Attainment Kit level 3,7 — 4,5 

SRA-Dixneri^sions in Reading; 

Manpower and Natural Resources-levels 4,0 — 11.9 
SRA--Lab. IVa • '..levels 8--College 

Language Arts 

Leam:yig',Your Language/One levels 4-6 

Turner-mvingston Series levels 4-6 

ThI Money You Spend 
The Town You Live In 
The Jobs You Get " ; 

The Person You Are 
The Friends You. Make 
^ The Family You Belong To 

Social Studies 

/ Newspaper Reading and Analysis 

New Rochester Occupational Reading Series—levels 4 & 5 

American Government — Prog 8-10 

Beh. Sc». Lab. 

U.S. Constitution.'.Prog. Beh. Sc. Lab., 8-10 

Study Skill Library. .EDL Int. 

Scope Magazines ;..Int. 

World History, text ...Habberton. ........ . .......... . 10_ 

U.S. History text.V.Ebling 10,11 

American Problems text . .Goodman 12 

Exploring Am. History. Schwartz ;....ll 



Math 



Sullivan Prog. Math Series , (Linear) 

Addition Consumer Math 

Subtraction ^ Personr.I Hath 

Multiplication ' More Per.-Vvival Math 

Division Underscai'i'.Hng Algebra 

Decimals and percentages Using Algebra ^ 

Fractions Using Geometry 

Measurement Using Trigonometry 

Letines Essentials of Arithmetic (horizontal use; reinforcement) 



Science 

Every Day Magic f^^^ience... 

Continental Press ... levels 4-6 
Study Skill Lib. ..EDL Int. 

Listening Skills 

Tape lessons on Hawaiian legends. 
Short-story with' short quiz on comprehension. 
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Misc. Lessons 

Filmstrips on, history, facts of life, vocational interest atjd 

science. 
Language Master exercises: 
To review vocabulary 
■ For language reinforcement and auditory retention span 
Movies: < 

General infohnation and for common experiences. 

The following audio-visual machines were used : 
3 cassette tape recorders 
2 Wollensak reel tape recorders 
1 Bell and Howell Language Master 
1 Bell and Howell films trip projector 
1 Bell and Howell movie projector 
1, caliphone 

Ext ra- Cur r Ocular Activities 
Sewiiig 

Ceramics (utilized the County Parks and ,Rec. Facilities) 

P.E. ( ") \ 

Basic Art 

Typing 

Office Work 

Music, Hawaiian (lessons by a community re -nurce personal) 
NYC Work 

Part-time employment 

/ 

/ 



/ 
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\ 

HILO HIGH SCHOOL 
School-Within-A-School Progrsto 

STUDEHT-PARENT AGREEMENT 

I, 9 'a student at Hilo High School -have discussed 

thoroughly with the instructors the special School-Within-A-School program 
of Hllo High School. 

I> ; understand the nature of the program, which 

will provide me the opportunity to earn rewards for tasks completed, and 
hereby make application to enroll in this program. 

Upon successful completion I will receive high school credit for the fol- 
lowing courses : ' 



1. 


5. 




2. 


- - ^6. 




3. 


7. 




4. 


8. 





These credits will be applicable towards my graduation requirements frora 
high school. 

I am fully aware of the following rules and regulations: 

1. All Hilo High School \^rules and regulations with the exception of smoking 
are applicable in School-Within-A-School. 

2. Leaving the campus for more than two (2) hours need both parent and tea- 
cher written consent. 

3. Classroom rules and -policies concerning the earning and spf»nding of points 

4. Parking of cars on campus is not permitted at any time. 
5. 

I accept the responsibility to abide by these as listed. 

I fully understand that any of the following infractions may lead to suspen- 
sion or dismissal from this program and/ or from high school. 



t 



(Student Signature) 



(Parent Signature) 



(Date) 
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I, hereby agree to earn a minimum of 

points each week, in order to maintain the 

privilege of continued attendance at the "School Within a 

Sctjool" program, Hilo, Hawaii. // 

■ / 

I understand that failure to earn the above minimum points' 
for one week will result in a verbal warning and counseling 
session. Two consecutive weeks of failure ^to earn the min- 
imum points will result in a notification of failure to my 
parents by the instructors. Upon three consecutive weeks ^^^-^-r' 
of failure to earn the abovs set minimum of points, I will 
be liable to complete expulsion from this program./ 



signed : 
date: 
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School-Within-A-School 
Hilo High School ' 



Weekly Pro. ress Report 
Week of 



We are pleased to inform you that has earned points 

out of a total possible points. general behavior has been im- 

proving throughout this week, and we look forward to seeing con- 
tinue in this good direction. 

deserves praise and encouragement for the success pre- 
sently being achieved here. We congratulate on this good rate of 
improvement and we hope that it will continue. 

has demonstrated the following: 
Math Skills: 
Reading Skills: 
Behavior: 
Attendance: 
Cooperation : 

If you have any questions about your child's progress please feel 
free to call Mrs. Bonk at 935-1749. 



Approved by: 

/s/-R. S. Matsunaga 

Principal 

Hilo High School 



/ School-Within-A-School 

/ 

/s/ Fujio Taketa 
/s/ Fumie Bonk 
/s/ Dave Swanson 
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MONTH OF: 



B EHAVIOR.\L TASK: : AND GENE RAL RECORD KE EPING 



ijOmNb 10 buivUL UW lilt 


1 
1 

1 




























1 




1 








































1 














SiARufi'j WORK Oit Tim 












































WUKAlNrj (jUIEfLY 












































BEING AT TriE RIGHT PlACE 













































BACK FROM LUNCH ON TIME 












































RETURNING SPPLIES, BOOK! 
AND PENCILS ' ' 
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V 

% 




























































DhHAVIORAL TOTAL POINTS 












































BONUS 

ACTIVITIES TOTAL POINTS 












































APAT^rUTP TAT AT DATMTC 




























\ 










I- 






TOTAL POINTS FOR Tffi DAY 













































BALANCE CARRIED OVER 












































SUM TOTAL 
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POINTS CASHED-IN FOR 
THE DAY 












































BALANCE 
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NAME: 



■ ■ "> 

NAME; : , MONTH: 

Record of Points Cashed In (Daily) 



DATE 


ACTIVITIES 


TIME 


NO 
PIS, 


DATE 


ACTIVITIES 


TIME 


NO 
PTS. 


































• - 






















• 































































































■ 
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„v .rrn^T^ AHAnRMTc' TASKS AND SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 



TASK ACTIVITIES 



SRA - DAILY 



SUA - TEST 



MATH'- DAILY 



MATH - TEST 



JOURNAL WRITING 



TAPE 



FILMSTRIP 



LANGUAGE MASTER 



JOB AHEAD 



NEWSPAPER 



HISTORY 



SCOPE . 



HISTORY TEST 



NEWSPAPER TEST 



1 



AppendiJT 1-4 



lame: 



Card Number Started: 



READING CHART . 
SRA I 

Test Taken After Every 15th Card 



DATE 



TEST 



ERIC 



CARD 
NO. 



NO. 

CORREC 



. DATE 



TEST 



TEST 



CARD 
NO. 



NO. 

ORREC 



DATE 



TEST 



CARD 



NO, OORRE 



NO, 



I 



DATE 



(!SrB" 



TEST 



m. CORRECr PTS 



TEST 
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BOOK NO. 



MATH RECORD 




)ATE 


PAGE 
NO.C 


NO . 

ORREI 


^DATE 


PAGE 
NO. ( 


NO. 

;ORREC 


j,DATE 


NO. ( 


NO 

:ORREC 


(;DATE 


PAGE 
N0.( 


:ORRE(f 














































































































♦ 






















































































































































































































































































































( 































































































































































ERIC 
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TEST RECORD 



DATI 



PAGE 



NQCORRECT 



NO. 



GRADE 



\ 
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im: ■ 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
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/ 
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MENU OF PURCHASES 



\ 



SHORT-TERM 


POINTS 




1 pt. every minute ^ 

10 pts, for 3 minutes 

1 tape ZO.rpts. 1/2 hour ^ 

I'pt. every minute 1 

100 pts. a yard 

150 pts. 

50r -ts. 

100 pts. a card 

50 pts. a pair 

300 pts. a kit 

450, pts. ^ ' 
3 pts. "for every cent ^^.^^ 

■ r 



/ 



LONG TERM 


. ' POINTS 




600 pts. • : 
500 pts/' ^ 
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th:^ ' Name: 

V MENU- OF ACTIVITIES AND POINTS ' \ 



ACADEMIC TASKS 


No. 

Points 


BEHAVIORAL TASKS 


No. 

Points; 




2 


Coming to school on time 




(If you passed with 90% or better) 


200 


Attendance 


2 


Grolier's Reading Attainment 


2 


Starting work on time 




If you passed with 90% or better. 


200 


Working quietly 




SuIIiv^an Math.^ .daily. . . I page 


2, 


Being at the '.ight places ^ .. 


i 


If you pass with 90% or better 


200 


Returning from lunch on time 




(At least two paragraphs) 


10 


Returning supplies , mater ia 1 , books 
and pencil at the proper places 


■ 


Listening to the tape and answer- 


10 


Returning supplies, material, books 
and pencil at the proper places ^ 






3 


Group points for the week; (If the 
classrooms, lounge, and the restrooms 




Listening to language master cards 


1 


are reasonably kept clean during the 
week) Especially the- cigarette butts 




Read orally "lio teacher... I card 
' 1,00% correcr 


3 


and ashes should be off the floor a.vi 
the window sills. 




rilrstr'ip and answer questions 


10 






Newspaper work; read and summarize 


3 






90% or better 


100 








3 






' ^^^^ 1 


100 






r ' 


10 
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* * * POiiMS * * * 

The following three poemc mh^ written by a student in the Hilo High' 
"School-Within-A-School" Proiec. 



\ 



« THE JUNKY MAN 

Don't buy from t^ y man 

Selling drugs th r ; plan 

, Defecting minds • (/er he goes 

i No one knows no one iviiows 
, ' The Junky man. 

He was hete but now he's gone 
Chased out of town 
Before sun down 
The Junky, man. 

He trQveld east and he travled west 
Selling his drugs at his best 
^/""^ Smoking -pert: and acting up scene 

Passing joints to his Friend 
^ Watching everyone starting to bend 
\ The Junky man. 

He got caught a week ago 
Went to court and was sentced you know 
He said this This aint the place to be 
' ' Don't be like me The Junky man. 



JAILBIRD BLUE 

1, I am a poor Hawaii Dope attic 
Sni^ffing on my pear tree 
Well someone caught me in the act 
Now* am in o.p. prison 

Planting plumeria " V • • 

I am in .the can. 

Chorus Join the Jailbird blue 

■ And you be sniffing glue 
Join the J jailbird blue • 

And you be^sayirig reputition incompulse & discompulse. 

2. I was minding my business 
Sniffing jol|n paint 

Jf I swear that^ I won't touch 

^ That stuff again y 

* Now am in o.p. p-ison ^ 

Planting plumeria \ 
I am in l;he can. • . A 
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iCAIiALUU 



The glue at Kahaluu 2. 
Sniff mighty fine 
' Onc^ you get use to 
You on cloud nine 

Gee ma"i don't want to be a Dope Attic 
So ma I want to go home. 



The pep pills at Kahaluu 

Tastes mighty fine 

Once you get use to / 

You begin to lose your mind 

Gee ma I don't want to be a Dope Attic 

So ma- 1 T^ant to go home. 



3. 



The L.S.D. at Kahaluu 

Tastes mighty fine 

Once you get use to 

You see psychedelic signs 

Gee ma I don't want to be a Dope Attic 

So ma I V7ant ^s^go home. 



er|c r 



V 



r 
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